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Two YA offices serve 1,400 veterans 

Bob White’s no. 1 function 
is helping 1,400 veterans 


Regular attendance! Veterans’ first choice 

g ^ITI USi’ Lewis S 

1 reminds students | technical, says Hayden 

For transfers and others who / J J 


Federal representative Bob 
White’s No. 1 function is to see 
that each of the approximately 
1,400 enrolled veterans gets what¬ 
ever service the federal govern¬ 
ment offers. 

White’s office, federal head¬ 
quarters for veterans, acts as 
a liaison for veterans. It helps 
with problems outside TJC’s ju¬ 
risdiction. Its main purpose is to 
encourage veterans to train for 
new occupations. 

In discussing the VA affairs 
at TJC, White had some good 
words for campus VA Counselor 
Charles Hayden: 

“The number of veterans en¬ 
rolled at TJC has to say some¬ 
thing about a working program 
that is sensitive to veteran needs. 
This says a lot for Hayden and 
TJC.’’ 

Hayden and his staff plan cour¬ 
ses for veterans, enroll them, 
handle all their paper work and 
send them to White if they have 
problems. 

White, in the campus VA of¬ 
fice, J214, Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursdays from 8 a.m. -5 p.m. 
and Fridays from noon-9 p.m., 
also describes his job as a sort 
of “watchdog.’’ 

Though he is here to help 
veterans, he also enforces federal 
VA regulations and requirements. 

Occasionally, White says, he 
must play the “bad guy.’’ 

Although the general attitude 
of veterans is that of serious 
students, he sometimes has to 
tell veterans to “change their 
ways or lose money’’ if they are 
taking courses not in the pro¬ 
gram. 

“The VA doesn’t mind giving 
out money for an education, but 
they want the subjects to be of 
value to each particular veteran.’’ 

He explained that a “few vets 
at first are not happy with en¬ 
forcement of rules but when they 
sit down and think it over, they 


realize that sticking to the degree 
plan will help in the long run.’’ 

White keeps tabs on grades 
and is ready to suggest solutions 
when veterans have trouble in 
courses: 

“If a vet had four F’s the 
first semester, I would put him 
in developmental courses until he 
gets back into the swing rather 
than tell him he can’t go to col¬ 
lege.’’ 

White stresses the importance 
of developing student confidence 
and firmly believes in the adage 
that “nothing succeeds like suc¬ 
cess.’’ 

Probably his most common 
but pleasant problem is seeing 
that veterans are paid for de¬ 
pendents. 

For a veteran to get paid for 
his dependents, White’s office 
must have proper documentation. 
White says the VA will give back 
pay if veterans come to the office 
and correct the “guesswork” in¬ 
formation. 

Discussing the increase in 
veteran enrollment, White sees a 
still further increase in veterans 
next year because of economic 
conditions. Though he foresees 
tighter economic conditions, he 
says veterans can benefit from 
their educational rights as they 
lose out on fulltime employment. 

“As job cutbacks occur, vet¬ 
erans can combine college and 
work. For example, they can go to 
night school four nights a week. 
If they have a wife and three 
children, they can draw $388 per 
month tax free. And with no social 
security payments, that’s equal to 
$450-500 per month at a regular 
wage.” 

White also noted that veterans 
recently received a nine-month 
extension on entitlement benefits. 
Veterans who had 36-month en¬ 
titlements are now eligible for 45 
months in working on a bacca¬ 
laureate degree. 


For transfers and others who 
for some reason are not aware of 
TJC policy, Kenneth Lewis, dean 
of admissions and registrar, re¬ 
minds students that regular class 
attendance is a “must.” 

Lewis said attendance policy, 
as explained on page 27 of the 
TJC catalogue, states regular at¬ 
tendance in addition to passing 
grades is required. 

“It takes both passing grades 
and attendance,” Lewis empha¬ 
sized. 

Instructors report all ab¬ 
sences daily to the registrar’s 
office. 


Technical programs are first 
choice with veterans, according to 
Veterans Advisor Charles Hay¬ 
den. 

Though no breakdown is avail¬ 
able in their choice of majors, 
Hayden says the majority in eve¬ 
ning classes are enrolled in tech¬ 
nical courses. Hayden estimated 
day choices are about 50-50 in 
academic and technical. 

Evening college claims about 
1,000 of the 1,400 veterans. Trans¬ 
lated another way, evening college 
veterans total about one-fifth of 


Pirtle volunteers funds 
to expand tech facilities 


By JAY RUMBELOW 

The man whose contributions 
are responsible for the George 
W. Pirtle Technology Center has 
volunteered additional funds to 
expand the center’s facilities. 

President H. E. Jenkins for¬ 
mally announced the good news 
of Pirtle’s new contribution at 
the Thursday meeting of the TJC 
Board of Trustees. 

President Jenkins told the 
Board, “Mr. Pirtle called and 
says he is ready to donate addi¬ 
tional monies to the improvement 
of the technology building in the 
form of oil properties that will 
be turned over to TJC.” 

Also on the agenda was a 
report from Marvin Davis, chair¬ 
man of the math department. 

Davis brought Board members 
up to date on ways the math de¬ 
partment is keeping up with cur¬ 
rent math trends through com¬ 
puters. 

In estimating Pirtle’s latest 
contributions, Dr. Jenkins said 


the “minimum worth of the prop¬ 
erties is $50,000 and should be 
worth substantially more since 
the properties will run over a 
period of several years.” 

First Vice President Jack 
Flock moved the Board should 
continue study into ways of im¬ 
proving and expanding the tech¬ 
nology building. 

Dr. Eugene A. Allen seconded 
the motion and other board mem¬ 
bers approved unanimously. 

Board members present were 
Harry Loftis, Flock, HubertTun- 
nell, Dr. Allen, Earl Andrews, 
A D. Clark Jr., Dr. E. M. Pot¬ 
ter, Dr. Patrick Thomas and Dr. 
Jim Vaughn. 

In keeping members up to date 
on the math department in the 
academic division, Davis’ pre¬ 
sentation included a film his de¬ 
partment made showing methods 
of teaching math courses at TJC. 

The film, shown on the local 
cable TV, also names several 
successful TJC students as well 
as pointing out TJC. 


all day and evening students. All 
veterans total about one-fourth of 
total enrollment. 

Hayden sees two reasons for 
the 1,000 veterans leaning toward 
technology: 

“Veterans are feeling around 
for new occupations. Also some 
employers are promoting educa¬ 
tion through salary raises, schol¬ 
arships and other incentives.” 

Hayden also accounts for the 
swing toward technical programs 
in the evening as partly due to 
the majority of those enrolled 
are older and don’t want to spend 
four years in college. 

His office counsels all vet¬ 
erans, works out their schedule 
of courses and assists in any 
other way he can. 

In addition to this regular work 
load, his office also collects doc¬ 
uments and forms to send the VA 
Regional Office in Waco where 
files are kept. 

Set up and funded by Health, 
Education and Welfare, Hayden’s 
office is officially titled Office of 
Veteran Affairs. 

He considers his work a“lia- 
son between veterans and TJC 
and between veterans and the VA 
office in Waco.” 

He does not think of his office 
as having lots of problems but he 
does say they do a lot of coun¬ 
seling as well as paperwork. 

“Every veteran coming to this 
office receives individual and 
personal counseling after regular 
counseling. Extra counseling de¬ 
termines whether courses fit into 
course plan, if veterans need tu¬ 
torial assistance, if number of 
class hours conflict with work 
hours, and other checkpoints. 
Emphasis is on personal atten¬ 
tion and seeing to the needs of 
the veteran. 

Hayden’s office is open from 
8 a.m.-5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. They are open Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday, 
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Students donate 201 blood units, $6,000 


Two hundred and one units 
of blood--about $6,000-- that’s 
the total students donated to the 
Thursday drive for Shriner’s 
Burns Institute. 

Based on the national aver¬ 
age of $30 per unit, Stewart 
Blood Center Administrator 
Robert Fry estimated the 
blood’s value at $6,000. He 
said “the price varies from 
one area to another. In Gal¬ 
veston or Houston it could cost 
as much as $40 to $50 per 
unit.” 

Shriners provide the blood 
free to patients and pay all 
blood processing charges. 

Top donor group was Zeta 
Phi Omega with 34 units. 

Tau Kappa followed the Ze- 
tas in the women’s division 
donating 23 units. 

Delta Upsilon led the men 
with 30 units. 

Pikes were second with 21. 

The Apache Band topped 
the mixed membership cate¬ 
gory with 11 units. 

Epsilon Delta Pi with four 
units came in second. 

Zetas and DU will receive 
handsome trophies in appre¬ 
ciation from the Shriners, Sen¬ 


ate President Jon Hazel said. 

Trophies will be given Feb. 
17 during the Student Senate 


meeting in the Student Lounge. 

The Student Senate will 
award the Apache Band $25. 


Director of Student Activi¬ 
ties Mrs. Clare Heaton said 
the total units could have been 
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higher than 201 but some stu¬ 
dents could not donate blood 
because of recent illness or 
surgery. 

“Some were really disap¬ 
pointed when they found they 
could not give,” she said. 

J. D. Ritch, blood chair¬ 
man for the director’s staff 
of the Tyler Sharon Temple 
Shrine, was “greatly impress¬ 
ed with the cooperation of the 
student body” and “he con¬ 
sidered the drive a big suc¬ 
cess.” 

“The students who came 
had a very positive attitude,” 
Mrs. Heaton remarked. “Some 
were relaxed, others were 
scared but they gave just the 
same.” 

Students were still lined 
up to donate blood at the an¬ 
nounced 4 p.m. closing time, so 
personnel from the Stewart 
Blood Center remained until 
5 p.m. to process a steady 
stream of donors. 

DU assisted Mrs. Heaton 
in tabulating group totals and 
cleaned up the Student Lounge 
after blood center equipment 
was removed. 
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Opinions 


Love is...a 
big Valentine 


C&ac//e, /?ldU£0X. 



• Feb. 14 equals a lot of money for candy companies, 
jewelry and Valentine card companies. 

But they don’t profit most. 

Valentine’s Day brings happiness in hearts that let 
love enter. It’s love, flowers, candy and the silly 29-cent 
cards with glitter and cutie pie faces that make the day 
seem just a bit brighter. 

The Day would be nothing if there were no love left 
in the world. That big Texas heart can show someone 
you care with .anything from candy and flowers to three 
simple words: “I love you.” 

The three little words scrawled under a heart can 
do wonders for the rest of the year. 


To the Reader: 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from regu¬ 
larly enrolled day students. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is the deletion of po¬ 
tentially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
language. 

Polls show letters are the 
most widely read of all the con¬ 
tents. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Editors ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone numbers. 

Editors, 

Joe Hopkins 
Steven Knowles 


Senate stresses 'equality’ of groups 


Stressed in a recent Student Senate 
meeting was the fact that one group 
organization has just as much power 
as the next group when it exercises 
its right of representation in the Senate. 

While a bigger and more active 
organization may seem to be the biggest 
“voice” on campus, the smallest and 
least known group carries the same 
weight in making decisions concerning 
all TJC students. 

A recent example proves campus 
activity is not controlled by larger 
organizations. 

Zeta Phi Omega sorority had asked 
the Senate for an allocation of $1,000 
in sponsoring a Valentine dance. The 
allocation was discussed by any who had 
questions or opinions. Motions were 
made. Senate members voted and the 
majority ruled. 

The Senate’s decision was to de¬ 
crease the allocation with the opinion 
that $600 would be sufficient funds. 
The Senate budget could better with¬ 
stand the lesser amount. 

That’s how the Senate works. Their 
concern is what is best for all TJC 
students, not what will benefit one 
particular organization. 

There’s only one catch to this great 
system of equality among organizations. 

It’s known as presence. Absence of 


a representative is absence of repre¬ 
sentation. 

And to be without representation is 
to be without power. 

No student is without representation. 
Even the individual who is not a member 
of a campus group is represented in 
the Senate by his class officers. Hence, 
everyone is being represented--or is 
he? 

Organizations and individuals should 
check to see whether their representa¬ 
tive is attending the meetings or cutting 
off the group’s power by his absence. 

These eligible groups are not taking 
advantage of their representation: 

ATO, Apache Guard, Drafting Club, 
Licensed Vocational Nursing, Mensa, 
TJC Publications, Mu Lambda Tau, Pi 
Kappa Alpha, Recreational Leadership, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon and TESN. 

After three consecutive absences, 
they were removed from the council 
roster. In support of organizational 
representation, the Senate allows stand- 
in representatives when the regular 
representative cannot be present. 

Senate meetings, each Monday at 
4:15 p.m. in the Student Lounge, are 
open to every student. 

And when it comes to voices, each 
group representative of each organiza¬ 
tion holds the same size tool--his vote. 


Student thankful 
for country 
despite recession 


To the Editor: 

Everyone will agree 1974 was 
quite a year. More history was 
made over a period of months 
than has been made since the 
Revolutionary War. 

This generation saw leader¬ 
ship of the country change hands 
twice. First, the vice president 
and then the President resigned. 
Now, the two highest officials in 
the United States were not even 
elected by the people. 

Other major issues were a 
Presidential pardon, amnesty to 
draft dodgers and women scream¬ 
ing about equal rights. The na¬ 
tion’s economy is on the down- 
spin while inflation is spiraling. 

Amid the gas, paper and sugar 
shortages, money is really getting 
tight. Besides not having these 
necessities, without money we 
could not buy them if they were 
available. We may have to ride 
bicycles, save every little scrap 
of paper and grow sugar cane. 

Government officials finally 
admitted that the United States 
is gripped in a recession--just 
short of a depression. One Con¬ 
gressman said he was sure this 
is correct because a recession is 
when your neighbor loses his job 
but a depression is when you lose 
yours. 

President Ford promises the 
economy will improve. But Rich¬ 
ard Nixon also promised he was 
innocent. 

But things could be worse. 
Despite the national average of 
almost 8 per cent unemployment, 
we are lucky to live in the great¬ 
est and most prosperous country 
there is. We enjoy the most dem¬ 
ocratic form of government as 
well as countless freedoms. 

I do not mind paying taxes 
for all the privileges we have. 

It makes me mad to hear any¬ 
one run down this country. I am 
proud to be an American. I love 
my country. I would fight to pro¬ 
tect it no matter who the enemy 
might be. 

Stop and think how lucky we 
are. Now would be a good time to 
count our blessings. Together we 
can make it. 


radical changes which you claim 
will result from the ERA. I know 
of no reason to think a national 
amendment will make such chang¬ 
es. 

We do agree on two points. 
The ERA is a serious matter 
and not enough people understand 
it. Actually, it only contains three 
sentences. 

“SECTION 1. Equality of 
rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account 
of sex. 

“SECTION 2. The Congress 
shall have the power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 

“SECTION 3. This amendment 
shall take effect two years after 
the date of ratification.” 

This is no disguise. 

The sole purpose of the 
amendment is to insure equal 
legal rights for men and women. 
The 14th Amendment has not done 
this. The Supreme Court has up¬ 
held laws which clearly discrimi¬ 
nate against women. Each woman 
plaintiff must not only show that 
she has been discriminated a- 
gainst; she must prove such action 
to be unreasonable. (Hoytv. Flor¬ 
ida, 386 U. S. 57, 1967). The 
Court has not placed this burden 
on other definable groups. 

I think you are unnecessarily 
fearful of the possible ramifica¬ 
tions of this amendment. The ERA 
would not force the sexes to share 
public facilities. The constitu¬ 
tional right of privacy was es¬ 
tablished by the Supreme Court 
in 1965 (Griswold v. Connecti¬ 
cut, 381 U. S. 479). 

If the draft is re-enacted, men 
and women would be equally sub¬ 
ject to the law. This does not 
mean all women would serve. Ex¬ 
emptions could be granted just 
as they have been to men in the 
past. Men have always functioned 
in the military where they were 
best suited. This would also be 
true for women. 

Your claims about family re¬ 
lationships are not consistent with 
existing court rulings. There has 
never been any law forcing anyone 
to take a job. The ERA would 
not change this. Neither have the 
courts interfered with ongoing 
marriage relationships. How then 
could a husband use the ERA to 
force his wife to go to work? 
Senate Report#92-689 specifical¬ 
ly states that “the Amendment 
will affect only governmental ac¬ 
tion.” Private relationships will 
not be affected. 


Retrospect in perspective 

'65 'coma' like nap today 


By JON HAZEL 

When TJC Pow Wow (now TJC 
News) reporter Jim Smead re¬ 
ported economic conditions in the 
Feb. 10, 1965 issue, he said the 
country was slipping toward an 
“economic coma.” 

Ten years later, the “coma” 
could be likened to a soothing nap. 

President Johnson’s budget 
that year was an outrageous $100 
billion. 

President Ford just announced 
his budget for fiscal '76--$350 
billion. 

The national debt was over¬ 
whelming--$315 billion. Today the 
debt ceiling is $495 billion and 
Secretary of the Treasury Wil¬ 
liam E. Simon wants it raised to 
$604 billion by mid-’76. 

An inflated dollar bought 45 
cents worth of goods in 1965. To¬ 
day the dollar buys about 23 cents 
worth. 

Smfead complained that money 
was being soaked up by “political¬ 


ly attractive welfare measures” 
and “Soviet foreign aid.” 

Sounding like this morning’s 
newswire printout, Missouri 
Democrat Clarence Cannon said, 
10 years ago, “We are spending 
money we do not have for things 
we could get along without. That’s 
what has unbalanced the budget.” 

At that time the budget had 
not been balanced in 28 of the 
last 34 years. Today, the budget 
has gone into the red 37 of the 
last 44 years. Only once, in 1969, 
did it show a surplus. 

With Ford’s budget we are 
spending ourselves into the hole 
to the tune of a $52 billion defi¬ 
cit--a figure never approached in 
peacetime before--and exceeded 
only once in the wartime budget 
for fiscal 1946. 

Congress seems to favor even 
heavier spending than Ford, and 
may increase the staggering out¬ 
lay. 

There is hope. The Feb. 10, 
1975 U. S. News and World Report 
says economic experts generally 
agree that Ford’s measures will 


pull the economy out of its tail- 
spin. 

Experts predict the gross na¬ 
tional product will decline in ’75 
by 3.3 per cent but will rise 4.8 
per cent in ’76. 

One of the biggest bites on 
the treasury is taken by interest 
on loans to finance deficit spend¬ 
ing. 

Official government estimates 
place interest on the U. S. debt 
for fiscal ’76 at $36 billion or 
$2,750 per person--10 per cent 
of all federal spending. 

It took 60 years combined, 
from 1789 to 1848, before the 
U. S. government spent its first 
billion dollars. With the new bud¬ 
get nearly a billion dollars a day 
will be spent. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ad¬ 
ministration spent about $10 bil¬ 
lion a year from the beginning of 
his term until America’s entry 
into World War II. 

In Richard Nixon’s five years 
of office over a trillion dollars 
was spent. 


Mike Jones 
Grand Saline 


Braun unafraid 


of implications, 
defends amendment 

To the Editor: 

Your January 29th editorial on 
the Equal Rights Amendment 
made several assertions that I 
cannot accept as valid. We Texans 
have been living under a state 
ERA for over two years. To my 
knowledge, it has not brought the 


Men will be affected. Widow¬ 
ers will be allowed to draw So¬ 
cial Security benefits, for in¬ 
stance. Presently they must prove 
that their wife provided half their 
support. Those restrictions are 
not placed on the widow. 

Your editorial claimed that 
the ERA ignores human dignity. 
The Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary feels the amendment 
“recognizes the fundamental dig¬ 
nity and individuality of each hu¬ 
man being.” I agree with our con¬ 
gressmen. 

The ERA will strengthen our 
rights, not restrict them. There 
is no reason to fear the ERA. 

Sincerely, 

Judy B. Braun 
2316 Woodhaven Drive 
Tyler, Texas 75701 
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-My Side- 

Modern Society too smooth, 
refreshing interstices vanish 

-Jim Tomlin- 


In the beginning, before the 
United States was called the Unit¬ 
ed States, there was a vast amount 
of interstices. Places to go. An 
interstice is getting harder and 
harder to find. They’re rapidly 
disappearing. 

Gradually every interstice is 
being found and plugged. It shows 
in everything and in every way. 

An interstice is not only a 
place to go, it’s a breathing 
space. A place of refuge. A place 
where a person can experience 
genuine freedom. 

An interstice is as much a 
state of mind as a physical place. 
An interstice isn’t a smooth sur¬ 
face. It’s a rough surface full of 
little holes. Holes where things 
can find a place to hide. 

The mind of man can create 
as well as destroy interstices. 
Man’s mind takes shape in the 
physical world he creates. In 
modern society everything is be¬ 
ing smoothed out. Cars have been 
smoothed out. Remember the cars 


with the headlights standing out 
by themselves. The cars with the 
huge fenders and running boards. 
Look around today. Smooth, ev¬ 
erything is smooth. It is one un¬ 
broken line of sheet metal. 

Interstices are disappearing 
in other ways. A few years ago I 
could walk on a mountain near 
where I lived. It was a very 
tranquil place on top. I could stay 
for hours doing nothing but watch¬ 
ing. Watching nature, the biggest 
interstice of all. When I left I 
always felt better. I felt refresh¬ 
ed. 

By watching nature I had ab¬ 
sorbed its many intricate inter¬ 
stices. I watched the clouds that 
changed shape. I looked at the 
trees and grass. I felt the gentle 
breeze. 

Then one day I went out to the 
mountain but couldn’t go up. A 
sign had been posted, “No tres¬ 
passing.’’ I found out from the 
people who owned the mountain 
that they closed it off because 


people were misusing the moun¬ 
tain. Driving motorcycles and 
scaring cattle. 

An interstice was closed off. 
I haven’t been back. I miss look¬ 
ing out across the horizon. 

Now I notice the fences that 
line the road. I know as I drive 
past that I’ll never see all the 
interstices beyond those fences. 

Every day as I go home I drive 
down a road being widened, 
paved--smoothed. The machines 
run up and down laying down tar 
and making nice smooth surfaces 
free of interstices. Nature with 
all of its interstices is being 
paved over. For what? For prog¬ 
ress. But what are we progress¬ 
ing toward? 

When man plugs all the holes 
and eliminates all the interstices, 
will the world be perfect? But 
then of course there is man’s 
mind. It is an interstice. Some¬ 
thing will have to be done about 
it. 


Arabia can control world before 1990's 


By BILLY EMBERLIN 

Saudi Arabia is rapidly be¬ 
coming the leader and monopoliz¬ 
er of wealth and national policy 
making throughout the world. 

According to UPI, Senate Ma¬ 
jority Whip Robert Byrd of West 
Virginia stated that the cash flow 
into the oil-producing Arab na¬ 
tions is piling up so fast, “They 
could buy out all the companies 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
in nine years.’’ 

Pointing out this potential 
world catastrophe, Byrd says, 
“Never before in the history of 
international commerce has any 
group possessed the power po¬ 
tential to destroy utterly the eco¬ 
nomic and fiscal systems of the 
remainder of the world.’’ 

Other statistics Byrd listed 
were: 

The ability of OPEC (Organ¬ 
ization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) nations to buy out all 
the companies in the world’s 
major stock exchanges in 15.5 
years. 

They can buy the New York 
Stock Exchange in nine years. 

They can buy all the Central 
Bank’s gold in three years. 

They can buy all the U. S. 
investments abroad in two years. 

Other facts for every Ameri¬ 
can to consider: 

Tyler Courier-Times, Dec. 
15, by Victor Riesel, N.Y.: “With 
some half-billion oil-money 
dollars in hand, Saudi Arabian 
purchasing agents are reliably 
reported to be deeply interested 
in certain American coal depos¬ 
its .. . Official American pol¬ 
icy is to encourage OPEC to re¬ 
cycle dollars in the U. S. which 
will give the Arab nations a mon¬ 
opoly on American fuels.’’ 

And the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 25: “Mobil Oil sees a con¬ 
tinuing role in Saudi Arabia for 
itself and other U. S. owners of 
Arabian American Oil Co. once 
the Saudis finish boosting their 
60 per cent interest to 100 per 
cent, Mobil’s chairman said. Mo¬ 
bil separately announced com¬ 
pleting acquisition of control of 
Marcor. 

This means that the Arabian 
countries have purchased the con - 
troling interests in not only Mo¬ 
bil Oil Company, but also in one 
of its subsidiary companies as 
stated in this press release: 

The Wall Street Journal, Dec. 
6: Chain-store sales last month 
were meager . . . Increases in¬ 
cluded 12 per cent at Marcor’s 


Montgomery Ward . . . 

Another listing in that same 
paper was: The four U. S. oil 
companies that share in the own¬ 
ership of Aramco- - that is, Exxon, 
Texaco, Standard Oil and Mobil 
Oil--have finally and quietly 
agreed to turn over full title to 
the Saudi Arabian government. 

All money flows east 

The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 
17: 

Among companies currently 
mapping plans for more direct 
sales and joint ventures in the 
Arab countries and Iran are Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp., McDonnell 
Douglas Corp., Dow Chemical 
Co., Whitaker Corp. and Swin¬ 
dell-Dressier Corp., a unit of 
Pullman Inc. 

The Wall Street journal, Dec. 
4: Occidental Petroleum stock 
purchases' by Arabs apparently 
hastened Indiana Standard’s con¬ 
troversial proposal to absorb Oc¬ 
cidental . . . 

The Wall Street Journal, Nov 
29: Iran’s state oil company is 
negotiating for a possible share 
in distribution facilities and re¬ 
tail marketing outlets of Shell 
Oil, Crown Central and Apco. 

The Wall Street Journal, Dec. 
3: Saudi Arabia is setting up its 
own tanker shipping concern with 
Mobil Oil and other partners. 

The Wall Street Journal, Nov 
4: Saudi Arabia’s monetary re¬ 
serves have more than doubledin 
just six months because of high 
priced oil, making that kingdom 
the fourth wealthiest nation in a 
new International Monetary Fund 
listing. 

These facts clearly indicate 
that through the use of money de¬ 
rived from oil, the poorer na¬ 
tions in the world have become a 
power to deal with. 

If you can’t grow it, buy it 

Although the Arab nations have 
the wealth in money, the one 
substance they do not have is the 
know how and area to produce 
food. 

This is where the gradual 
“Buy America’’ comes in. If a 
nation that will supposedly own 
the industries of the world in the 
next 15.5 year's could also con¬ 
trol not only the economy but the 
food producing capital of the 
world, then world domination 
would be theirs. 

World wide, Saudi Arabia is 
buying sugar resources, grain re¬ 
sources, and all large manufact¬ 
uring to help them control the 
world population and their ways 


of life. Money is no object. 

The only commodity they are 
interested in is power. 

A marked trend can always 
be seen through journalism. That 
is why the nationally known 
Forbes magazine plans to run off 
25,000 extra copies of its annual 
report on American industry. 
They’ll be in Arabic and will be 
distributed in the Medeast, ac¬ 
cording to The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal. 

On another front the United 
States will provide Syria with 
2.7 million bushels of wheat and 
25,000 tons of rice by next June. 
The sale will cost $22.5 million, 
which Syria will pay with 3 per 
cent interest over 20 years after 
a two-year grace period. 

Ford, Kissinger too charitable 


Hopefully, President Ford and 
Secretary of State Henry Kissin¬ 
ger will one day make a trade 
like this that will benefit Amer¬ 
ica instead of another country. 

Western defense sources in 
London say that Soviet shipments 
to Syria made recently have in¬ 
cluded about 150 missiles. 

While back on the farm the 
United States is supplying them 
both with food,, technology and 
the money to complete either a 
single or collective venture for 
world domination. 

At present the Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank of America, which 
was set up to protect the Amer¬ 
ican people, is acting as a front 
man or “shill’’ in further ac¬ 
quisitions of American industry, 
liquid assets, natural resources 
and the slow but steady draining 
of America’s gold reserves to the 
Arabian countries. 

The Wall Street Journal, Dec. 
’74: The Saudis removed 2.5mil¬ 
lion ounces of gold last summer 
and this fall, equivalent to more 
than $100 million at the official 
gold price and four times that 
amount at current market rates. 

With negotiations with the 
Arabs reaching such epidemic 
proportions, one wonders why the 
present administration is seem¬ 
ingly going out of its way to in¬ 
crease trade between the United 
States industry leaders and the 
mid-east nations. 

It takes no imagination to see 
that if something is not done, the 
time will come when not only gas 
will be rationed; but the rationing 
of food, shelter and eventually 
the question of who will be per¬ 
mitted to live. 


Living fossil grows 
near Ramey Tower 


By PATTI CONNER 

“This,’’ said a sophomore 
pointing to a short, bare tree in 
front of Ramey Tower, “is con¬ 
sidered a living fossil. 

“You should see it in the 
fall - - covered with bright yellow 
fan-shaped leaves of a smooth, 
leathery texture,’’ continued the 
sophomore who had researched 
the ancestry of the ginkgo tree. 

She found that ginkgo biloba 
or maidenhair tree is the same 
species as that thriving about 135 
million years ago when dinosaurs 
were still walking the earth. The 
ginkgo had remained almost un¬ 
changed for millions of years. 

Geology Instructor Adrian 
Peddy says “the fossil leaves are 
exactly the same’’ as today’s 
living ones. 

About four years ago, Marvin 
Johnson, air traffic controller at 
Pounds Field, ordered the tree 
along with two others from an 
Ohio nursery. Dr. Edward M. 
Potter, TJC Board of Trustees 
member, selected a spot for the 
tree in the rectangular section 
in front of Ramey Tower of Jen¬ 
kins Hall. Johnson and potter 
planted the tree. 

Although the tree is approxi¬ 
mately seven feet tall, Dr. Potter 
says it should grow “as tall as any 
tree on campus.’’ Ginkgos have a 
medium growth rate and can reach 
heights as tall as 120 feet. 

According to Peddy, ginkgos 
grow “about one and one-half to 
four feet per year.’’ About two 
years ago, someone walked by and 
“snapped off the top of the tree.’’ 
This set back its growth but did not 
damage the tree. 

The hardy ginkgo tree does 
not require much water, says 
Peddy. It gets enough rain in 
the spring. Peddy and biology 
Instructor Tom Simmons check 
the tree during summer months 
to “make sure it gets enough 
water.’’ 

Ginkgos are good city trees 


because they are highly resistant 
to insect pests, disease, smoke 
and dust. 

Research shows the ginkgo has 
been cultivated around oriental 
temples, shrines and parks for 
centuries. 

Although the ginkgo is appar¬ 
ently native to China, it has not 
been found in native forests in 
any part of Asia. From China the 
ginkgo has spread through culti¬ 
vation to many parts of the world, 
including Japan and the United 
States. 

Unknown to the ancient Chi¬ 
nese, the ginkgo first appeared in 
literature in the 11th century as 
a native plant of eastern China, 
south of the Yangtze River. Its 
edible seed and ornamental qual¬ 
ities also inspired poetry and 
painting. 

The “fruit’’ of female ginkgo 
trees was considered rare and 
precious at the capital of Kai- 
feng. Native regions sent the 
“fruit’’ yearly to the emperor as 
tribute. 

Chinese planted ginkgo trees 
in the capital and they gradually 
spread to other regions of China. 

“Ya shio,’’ which means 
“duck foot’’ is the earliest name 
for the plant. This unusual name 
refers to the shape of the leaves. 

The common literary name for 
the ginkgo in China is “yin hsing’’ 
which means “silver apricot.’’ 
The name is derived from the 
“fruit’’--which is not a true fruit, 
but a “drupelike seed.’’ It looks 
like “a small apricot and has a 
silvery bloom.’’ 

Within the “fruit’’ is an inner 
kernel--or nut--which is edible. 
At one time, the Chinese within 
the capital considered the ginkgo 
nut precious. 

The ginkgo tree is a widely 
grown ornamental and nut tree 
in most parts of China. The nut 
is eaten roasted or sometimes 
cooked with fowl or meat. 

No one knows if the ginkgo 
at TJC is male or female. Ac¬ 
cording to Peddy, it will not 
bloom for “three or four years.’’ 
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Zetas to host all-college Valentine dance 


'Hearts' motif 
to decorate 
Rose Center 


The formal, all- 
college Valentine 
dance Feb. 13 will be 
in Tyler’s Rose Garden 
Center. 

Zeta Phi Omega so¬ 
rority will sponsor the 
dance beginning at 8:00 
p.m. and ending around 
11:45 p.m. 

Sorority Vice 

President Tracy Sing 
says “you do not have 
to have a date.” Miss 
Sing is in charge of 
decorations and food. 


Admission is free 
with an ID card pre¬ 
sentation. 

Music will be pro¬ 
vided by First State 
Bank, a local rock 
group but not “hard 
rock,” says Zeta 
member Shannon 

Trenckmann. 

Theme of the dance 
will be “King and 
Queen of Hearts.” 
Decorations will dis¬ 
play poster size king 
and queen cards. 


A photographer will 
be present, says Miss 
Sing. Two 5x7 and four 
wallet size pictures 
will be $4.50. 

Drinks plus chips, 
cookies and nuts are on 
the Zetas. 

Even though this is 
a Thursday night af¬ 
fair, Zetas expect a 
‘ Targe turnout. ’ ’ It will 
be the first college 
dance since the “How¬ 
dy Dance” in Septem¬ 
ber. 


Strickland finds right cast for 'Inherit the Wind' 


“Inherit the Wind” is a drama 
the speech and drama department 
has “waited a long time to find 
just the right cast for,” says 


Director Clarence Strickland. 

Strickland said the department 
would not attempt the “legal bat¬ 
tle of the century” until “we 


were certain” we had the actors 
to fill the title roles of defense 
lawyer Nenry Drummond and re¬ 
ligious fanatic Mathew Harrison 


High school librarians tour TJC facilities 


A luncheon-tour for area high 
school librarians acquainted them 
with Vaughn Library learning re¬ 
source facilities. 

The Feb. 7 luncheon-tour 
showed high school librarians 
“what we have so if they don’t 
have some particular information 
they can refer their students to 
us,” said Mrs. Evelyn McManus, 
director of the library. 

The nine area librarians here 
for the tour and luncheon were 
Owen Hamerick of Arp, Mrs. 
Linda Hunt of Gorman in Tyler, 
Mrs. Margaret Loftis of Robert 
E. Lee in Tyler, Mrs. Eva Skel¬ 
ton of Mineola, Mary Jo Snyder 
of Troup, Joan Teal of John Ty¬ 
ler, Miss Becky Tyner of Chapel 
Hill, Mrs. Iotha Wallace of Bul¬ 
lard and Patsy Williams of Wi¬ 
nona. 

Welcoming the guests were 
President H. E. Jenkins, Vice 
President Edwin Fowler, Direct¬ 
or of Technology Richard Minter 


and Counselor Mrs. Judy Robert¬ 
son. 

After a tour of the library 
where all TJC librarians cooper¬ 
ated in explaining various divi¬ 
sions, the group toured the George 
W. Pirtle Technology Center. 
Minter directed the tour. 

J. W. Johnson’s Singing Apa¬ 
ches entertained guests after the 
tour. 

TJC librarians prepared and 
served a Valentine motif luncheon 
in the library. Luncheon guests 
other than area librarians were: 

President Jenkins, Executive 
Vice President R. H. Barrett, 
Instructional Vice President I.L. 
Friedman, Vice President Edwin 


Fowler, Executive Administra¬ 
tive Assistant Miss Ava Lea Gen¬ 
try, Kenneth Lewis, dean of ad¬ 
missions and registrar, Mrs. Eva 
Saunders, dean of women and 
director of the Apache Belles, 
Mrs. Clare Heaton, director of 
student activities, Counselor 
Mrs. Eugene Long, Mrs. Robert¬ 
son and Minter. 

TJC librarians present were 
Mrs. McManus, Mrs. Verna Mar¬ 
tin, Mrs. Iva Jenkins, Mrs. Julia 
Warren, Mrs. Sue Betts, Mrs. 
Johnnie Kennedy, Mrs. Myra 
York, Miss Mary Jane McNa¬ 
mara, Mrs. Coline King and Mrs. 
Clarice Martin. 


TJC airs live radio 
3 afternoons a week 
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A new closed circuit, live 
radio program, WLRC--Talk of 
TJC, is open to students three 
days each week for the remainder 
of the semester. 

The program is under the di¬ 
rection of George Aiken Jr., 
learning resources center techni¬ 
cian. It will operate from 2-3 
p.m. Monday, Wednesday and Fri¬ 
day on the dial-access system, 
second floor of Vaughn Library. 

The program is a talk-music 
entertainment show announcing 
student activities of the week. 

Aiken says a disc jockey in 
the electronics lab creates a new 
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program each day. “It won’t be 
the same old program all week,” 
he said in emphasizing that it is 
not taped. 

Each program is an hour long. 
Music from the Top 40 is inter¬ 
spersed with announcements. 

Aiken, as producer, works 
with Mrs. Clare Heaton, director 
of student activities. Mrs. Heaton 
provides the schedule of activi¬ 
ties. 

The program offers the stu¬ 
dent body a chance to select 
events, know something about 
them and make plans. 

Listeners simply go to the 
second floor of Vaughn Library 
and ask for the program num¬ 
ber. They select any carrel, put 
on the head phones and dial. 

In procedure, Aiken says it is 
similar to the Music to Study By 
program, a 30-minute tape stu¬ 
dents can dial any time from 
7:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. weekdays. 


Brady. 

“And this is the first year 
we have this right combination 
of lead characters.” Lead char¬ 
acters are Andy Roach as Brady 
and sophomore Wayne Davis as 
Drummond. 

“Inherit the Wind,” scheduled 
Feb. 27-March 1 in Wise Auditor¬ 
ium, questions the idea whether 
man has the right to think for 
himself. 

Strickland described the two- 
act play as “more than just one 
case in a courtroom.” 

Davis sees his part as “a 
lawyer who defends more than a 
man--an ideal on trial.” 

Teamwork is the “hardest 
but most vital part” of the pro¬ 
duction, Strickland says. The play 
centers around the famous “mon¬ 
key trial” that decided what pub¬ 
lic schools could teach about the 
evolution of man. 

Davis was in “Summer and 
Smoke,” “A Christmas Carol,” 
and “Tea House.” 

Other cast members are Ra¬ 
chel Brown, sophomore Mary An¬ 
drews who was in “Tea House,” 
freshman Charles Huckaby as 
Bertram Cates and sophomore 
Danny Walters as Tom Daven¬ 
port, also in “TeaHouse,” “Look 
Homeward Angel” and “Medea.” 

Others are sophomore Carla 
Ford as Mrs. Brady, sophomore 
Kathy Weiss as Melinda, fresh¬ 
man Brandon Baade as Howard, 
sophomore Gary Richey as Meek¬ 
er, freshman Henry Nears as 
Mr. Goodfellow, sophomore Julie 


Lapington as Mrs. Krebs. 

And sophomore Tom Langus 
as the Rev. Brown, freshman 
Lori Arnold as Mrs. Loomis, 
freshman Ann Buchanan as Mrs. 
McLain, sophomore Elizabeth 
Luckenbill as Mrs. Blair, fresh¬ 
man Steve Broadhurst as Elijah, 
freshman Mike Khirallah as E.K. 
Hornbeck, sophomore Dickie 
Jones as Mayor and sophomore 
David Clayton as Judge. 

The townspeople and crowd 
must convey the “heated battle 
that goes on during the court 
room scenes,” Strickland said. 

Department Chairman Dr. 
Jean Browne will coordinate the 
play and help with publicity. Mrs. 
Jacquelyn Shackelford will cos¬ 
tume the cast, Lawrence Birdsong 
is handling sound, and John P. 
Wright will handle promotion and 
lighting for the production. “Each 
has their own crew to help them,” 
Dr. Browne said. 


There are lots of 
things to brag about 
in East Texas 

The Apaches are 
one and 

EXUM’S 

is another. 

-Troup Hwy- 



Gene Kilmer, new 
manager of the Sonic, 
wishes you a happy 
Valentine Day. 
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Hazel asks 
clubs topick 
alternates 


Student Senate President Jon 
Hazel advises each of the 46 
campus organizations to elect not 
only a representative but an alter¬ 
nate. 

If for some reason neither the 
representative nor the alternate 
can attend, it would be better to 
send a member than miss repre¬ 
sentation, Hazel and his two Sen¬ 
ate officers say. Other Senate of¬ 
ficers are Vice President Kathann 
LaFerney and Secretary Julia 
McMahon. 

Hazel cited the Senate consti¬ 
tution as requiring organization 
members to maintain a C average. 

All club actions such as meet¬ 
ing time, place, purpose of the 
organization, names of officers, 
activities planned, pledges and 
sponsors must be turned in to 
Mrs. Clare Heaton, director of 
student activities. 

Hazel reports the spring se¬ 
mester Senate membership with 
a total of 55 members: three 
sophomores, three freshmen, 
three senate officers and 46 or¬ 
ganization representatives. 

Though Hazel says organiza¬ 
tions had a better fall record for 
representation than they had the 
year before, some member or¬ 
ganizations did not fulfill his ex¬ 
pectations. 

The Senate follows a rating 
scale where each organization can 
determine its representative rec¬ 
ord. The scale is: 

0-1 misses is excellent, 2-3 
is good, 4 average, 5-6 poor and 
7-13 failure as a responsible Sen¬ 
ate member. 

Cited for excellent attendance 


Freshman class President 
Brian Young, freshman class Vice 
President Eddie Fowler, fresh¬ 
man class Secretary Lea Petillo, 
Alpha Delta Sigma Representa¬ 
tive La Nelle Ross, Bateman Hall 
representative Susan Bauer, 
cheerleader Representative 
Thomas Flowers. 

Other organizations and their 
representatives who also rated 
excellent: 

June Blakely for Epsilon Delta 
Pi, Sue Ann Jones for Home 
Economics Club, Jay Miller for 
Inter-fraternity Council, Danny 
Chiles for Law Enforcement Stu¬ 
dents Association, Robert Barber 
for Lex Plaetoria, Thomas Hill 
for Phi Theta Kappa, Janet Ev¬ 
erett for Sans Souci, Ima Hart 
for Vaughn Hall, Lynn Betts for 
Wesley Foundation and Claudia 
Beseda for Zeta Phi Omega. 

Any group cannot function as a 
campus organization unless it 
maintains Senate representation 
and other regulations. 

If they do not have campus 
standing, Hazel explained, they 
cannot receive Senate allocations, 
vote in the Senate or take other 
action as a group. 


Tyler Book Store 


2127 S. BROADWAY 


Some inner cities have special schools. For 
little boys who don’t talk. 

Not mute little boys. But children so withdrawn 
so afraid of failure, they cannot make the slightest 
attempt to do anything at which they might fail. 

Some don’t talk. Some don’t listen. Most don’t 
behave. And all of them don’t learn. 

One day someone asked us to help. 

Kodak responded by working with the teachers. 
Showed them how, through the language of pictures, 
the children could communicate as they nevercould 
before. And the teachers sent the kids out to take 
pictures with their cameras. 

And then the miracle. Little boys who had never 
said anything, looked at the pictures and began to 
talk. They said “This is my house.” “This is my dog.” 

“This is where I like to hide.” They began to explain, 


to describe, to communicate. And once the chan¬ 
nels of communication had been opened, they 
began to learn. 

What does Kodak stand to gain from this? Well, 
we’re showing how our products can help a teacher 
—and maybe creating a whole new market. And 
we’re also cultivating young customers who will 
someday buy their own cameras and film. But more 
than that, we’re cultivating alert, educated citizens. 
Who will someday be responsible for our society. 

After all, our business depends on society. So 
we care what happens to it. 


Kodak. 

More than a business. 


Pktwestak. 

Some Sttle 

boys don't 
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Tribe goes to Corsicana Feb. 13 


COLLEGE BOOKS 
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By JOHN DELLEY 


The Apaches go to Corsicana 
Thursday for a 7:30 p.m. Texas 
Eastern Conference rematch with 
the Navarro Junior College Bull¬ 
dogs. 

Head Coach Randall Mil- 
stead’s warriors defeated the 
Bulldogs 82-77 in Wagstaff Gym¬ 
nasium earlier this season to 
stretch their home winning streak 
to 17 games. 

Thursday’s game pits ex-high 
school teammates playing on both 
clubs. The Tribe controlled the 
first game but never broke away 
from the Bulldogs*. 

Milstead is expected to go with 
Vernon Freeman at center, 
Charles McMillan and George 
Campbell at forwards, Rick Dow - 
dle and George Walker will man 
the guards. 

In last week’s action the Tribe 
dropped their second straight 
conference game to Kilgore 116- 
93. 

The Rangers out-rebounded, 
out-shot and out-played the Apa¬ 
ches. On rebounds Kilgore got 33 
to Tyler’s 27. 

The loss snapped the Tribe’s 
17-game home winning streak. 
Milstead described the win as 
bad, “We were not aggressive 
and just not hungry enough,’’ 
he said. 

Rangers’ big men broke the 
Apaches’ back inside, accounting 
for half the Rangers’ points. Carl 
Kilpatrick, Stan Lane and Rick 
Banfield led the Rangers. 

The Tribe led only once at 
2-0 and trailed at the half 62- 
49. The win broke a three game 
Kilgore losing streak. 
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Leading scorers for the Tribe 
were Campbell with 34, McMillan 
with 17, Bruce Williams had 14, 
Walker and Freeman hit 12 and 
10 points respectively. 

The Apaches rebounded from 
the Kilgore loss with a 101-99 
win over the then league leading 
Panola Ponies. The win put the 
Tribe and the Ponies in a first 
place tie. 

TJC led throughout the course 
of the game and held a 56-46 
advantage at halftime. The Apa¬ 
ches hit 49 per cent from the 
floor and 13 of 18 from the free 
throw line. 

The second half was nip and 
tuck as the two clubs traded buck¬ 
ets. With less than 30 seconds 
left and a three point lead the 
Ponies had control of the ball and 


the clock using a stall offense. 

Pressure defense by the Tribe 
forced two Pony turnovers re¬ 
sulting in Apache field goals. The 
second field goal was the clincher. 

With less than 15 seconds re¬ 
maining and the Tribe down by 
one, the Apaches missed five 
close range shots and got two 
jump balls. 

The winning basket came with 
one second left as Robert Mackey, 
substituting for Campbell, gath¬ 
ered in a stray shot and put it 
back in. Mackey was fouled on the 
play and converted the free throw 
to x end the scoring. 

^McMillan led the Apache scor¬ 
ing with 36 points. Freeman fol¬ 
lowed with 22, Campbell had 16, 
Walker and Dowdle each had 12 
points. 
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Offseason program underway, 
quickness key word to season 


By GARY JEFFERS 

Head Coach Billy Wayne An¬ 
drews and his 35 football players 
have been sweating, yelling, and 
downright working, getting ready 
for the “75“ football season. 
Sessions began about the middle 
of January and will last until 
May. 

Coach Andrews has a two- 
word explanation to sum up early 
workouts: “To win.” 

Last season the Apaches were 
credited with seven consecutive 
victories. He credits most of this 
accomplishment to an “extensive 
offseason program.” 

“The first two games of the 
year were played on turf which 
was wet and this hampered our 
progress, but if it were not for 
the offseason program those sev¬ 
en victories just as easily could 
have been defeats,” explained 
Andrews. 

The offseason program con¬ 
sists of weight lifting, running, 
agilities and different exercises 
to get players a “little tougher.” 

His description of workouts 
consists of one to two hours of 
workout a day except on Fridays. 


The weekend. And you’ve got a little time 
to spend. Any way you want. Good times, 
good friends. And Coca-Cola to help 
make it great. 

It’s the real thing. Coke. 


“During this time we try to do 
everything as quickly as possible. 
This is done to build stamina 
plus quickness. We haven’t start¬ 
ed lifting weights but once every 
one gets into shape, we’ll start,” 
explained Andrews. 

The key word to this offseason 
program is quickness. 


Basic stance 

Sophomore law enforcement major Vickie Clements 
of Van shows the basic tennis stance in waiting for the 
serve. This stance allows her to go right or left and 
keep her balance. (Staff photo by Deborah Peden) 


10 grid recruits sign with Apaches 


By JAY RUMBELOW 

Football recruiting is in full 
swing for Coach Billy Wayne An¬ 
drews and his coaching staff. 

Players who have signed let¬ 
ters of intent so far include run¬ 
ning back Jamie Jordan of Grape- 
land, linebacker Terry Herod of 
Grapeland, quarterback Robert 
Schultz of Jersey City, running 
back Lynn King of Tyler, tackle 
Wayne McCoslin of Austin and 
tackle Randy Walker of Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Other signees are tackle 
Derek Dillard of Tyler, running 
back Tony Terrell of Tyler, run¬ 
ning back Darrel McDonald of 
Austin and running back Tony 
Castle of Denton. 

“We think we’ve signed areal 
good bunch of players so far and 
we’re still not through,” Andrews 
said. 

Andrews listed Castle, Mc¬ 


Donald, Dillard, Terrell and 
Walker among the top signees. 

“Castle runs the 100-yard 
dash in 9:5 and McDonald runs 
about a 9:6. “We’ll be glad to get 
.that speed at running back. Walk¬ 
er is a big, mobile player and 
along with Dillard and Terrell 
they should be a big help,” An¬ 
drews said. 

Biggest need for players is 
on the offensive line and in the 
defensive secondary to plugholes 
left by sophomore players, ac¬ 
cording to Andrews. 

“We think the players we 
signed at these positions are good 
enough to play, but you never 
know until you play them under 
game conditions,” he said. 

As to the NCAA 30-player 
scholarship limit put into effect 
this year, Andrews says it will 
definitely affect his recruiting. 
“It should help us because more 
players are going to see they can 


go to a junior college and play 
for two years and then go on to a 
senior college.” 

Comparing this year’s re¬ 
cruiting to last year, Andrews 
said, “It’s going faster this year. 
Though we’ve signed a respect¬ 
able group of players so far, 
we’re still not finished.” 
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